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FROM 


I had cause to reflect on the origins of the 
AGHS when I submitted a list of gardens for 
consideration for the Federal Government’s 
new National Heritage List as our Society 
grew from a nucleus of people undertaking a 
survey of each state’s gardens, commissioned 
by the National Heritage Commission, in the 
late 1970s. 

Since 1980 our publications and 
promotion of research have strengthened 
knowledge of garden history. The Oxford 
Companion to Australian Gardens provided a 
focus for new research, with many entries 
giving tantalising glimpses of this expanded 
knowledge base while Studies in Australian 
Garden History now offers a forum for detailed 
papers. The establishment of garden history 
archives, commencing with the collection at 
the State Library of Victoria, consolidates the 
value now being placed on gardens and 
gardening as part of our social history. And the 
work of our branches in researching, 
documenting and actively maintaining 
historic gardens is a wonderful testament to 
the commitment of our members. 

The combination of a scholarly focus 
with the practical nature of gardening 
provides a very tangible connection with 
‘real’ history and history as a continuing 
process. Max Bourke’s article in this journal is 
an example of a situation that I encounter 
more frequently that I would like to admit in 
my work as a heritage consultant. Too often 
new owners and managers of significant 
gardens and landscapes promote radical 
change as a substitute for conservation. The 
dynamic nature of gardens is used as an 
argument against conservation. Recon- 
struction — only where necessary — 
coupled with good garden maintenance 
requires a more thoughtful and sensitive 
approach. Far too often it is overlooked in 
favour of a radical re-vitalisation that destroys 
the very qualities and fabric of the place that 
made the garden important. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
NEW.-CHAIR 


Arguments about sweeping away establis- 
ed gardens to implement unexecuted plans as 
originally intended promote a type of 
sanitised McHistory which has little to do 
with conservation. The replacement of 
known older cultivars in an historic, publicly 
accessible garden by more recent, showier 
cultivars may provide a more successful floral 
display, but does it allow us to interpret that 
garden as an example true to the period? 

The broader acceptance of sound 
conservation philosophy for gardens must 
come from an interested and informed 
community. I am firmly committed to 
further strengthening the scholarly aspects of 
the Society. It is not possible to move forward 
in a constructive manner if we do not inform 
ourselves of the past and value it sufficiently 
to be able to take the best of it into the future. 
Having said that, I believe there is enormous 
value in the sheer pleasure of gardens, the 
enthusiasm our members have for plants and 
gardens, and for sharing this enjoyment. The 
very demonstration of our appreciation and 
enthusiasm for historic gardens can also 
engender their conservation. 


Colleen Morris, 
Chair, National Management Committee. 


Following an early career as a pharmacist in 
Sydney, Colleen Morris lived in Boston USA 
where she enrolled in a Landscape Studies 
Seminar Program at Radcliffe College. It gave 
her the taste for garden history and changed her 
career direction. On her return to Sydney 
Colleen completed the post-graduate degree 
Master of Heritage Conservation. For the past 
10 years she has worked as a_ heritage 
consultant, researcher and lecturer in the fields 
of landscape’ history, cultural landscape 
assessment and conservation management. 
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“WORK HAS BEGUN ON THE RESTORATION OF THE OLD 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE GARDEN TO THE 1930s DESIGN.” 


a 


Architecture Australia, Sept/Oct 2003 


he ACT, Riverina and Monaro Branch has 
taken the objectives of the AGHS seriously 
and tried, completely without success, to 
influence the National Capital Authority not to 
undertake the significant changes it is making to 
the Rose Gardens at Old Parliament House. 
Members will recall the AGHS has as its mission: 
_ ‘The Australian Garden History Society is the 
leader in concern for and conservation of 
significant cultural landscapes and _ historic 
gardens through committed, relevant and 
sustainable action. Formed in 1980, the AGHS 
brings together people from diverse backgrounds 
united by an appreciation of and concern for our 
parks, gardens and cultural landscapes as part of 
Australia’s heritage’? AGHS Web site. 

The National Capital Authority, a Common- 
wealth statutory authority with some 80 
employees, had been determined, it appeared, to 
put their stamp on these gardens. Many in the 
field of conservation of culturally significant 
places have felt that management ofa historic site 
should aim to preserve as much of the historic 
fabric, the real thing, as is possible. 

While the NCA concerns itself with the 
preservation of the cultural legacy of the Griffins, 
as it should, it appears to interested observers in 
the AGHS that this does not apply to a site as 
significant as Old Parliament House. Incidentally 
the building itself is not under the control of the 
NCA, only the gardens. 

The works undertaken involve the removal of 
almost all structures, the removal of all the rose 
gardens (with a very few of the original plants 


themselves to be retained), the creation of new 
entry-ways to the gardens, and the creation of 
new structures. A senior officer of the NCA said: 
‘The replacement of gates and paths will 
reinforce the Garden’s quadrant design. In 
keeping with the architecture of Old Parliament 
House, seating, pergolas and small pavilions will 
be provided in the gardens. The project is 

expected to be completed by December 2004? 
NCA Web site. 


Is THE DETAIL OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HISTORIC GARDENS SOMETHING WE 
SHOULD BE CONCERNED ABOUT AND IE SO, 
How? 


Twenty years ago I mused on this issue when I 
wrote an article ‘How will my garden grow?’ in 
the International Journal of Garden History.' At that 
time there was a rapidly increasing interest in 
Australia and elsewhere with building and object 
conservation, but much less with both garden 
settings and landscape conservation. Indeed that 
was one of the founding concerns of the Society. 
At the time bodies like the National Trust, who 
were beginning to spend big on accurate 
conservation of building fabrics, were still 
planting Australian native gardens - very much an 
artefact of the 1960s - around their stock of 
historic, largely 19th century, buildings. Indeed 
the inimitable Dr James Broadbent once 
sneeringly referred to this process as the ‘nasty 
natives’, only because they were, for the large part 
completely inauthentic as far as settings for late 
19th and early 20th century buildings - apart 
from the odd Araucaria. 

The Burra Charter of ICOMOS, the 
International body regarded as the keeper of 
good practice in conservation, defines the word 
‘conservation’ as: 

‘...all the processes of looking after a place so as to 
retain its cultural significance. It includes 
maintenance and may, according to circumstance, 
include preservation, restoration, reconstruction and 
adaptation and will be commonly a combination of 
more than one of these.’ 


SO ARE WE JUST PLAYING WITH WORDS IN 
OUR CONCERNS OF THE PRACTICES OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL AUTHORITY, OR IS 
THERE SERIOUS BUSINESS GOING ON HERE? 


From all of the research we have seen there never 
was a ‘plan for the gardens of the Provisional 
Parliament House’. The architect of the building 
John Smith Murdoch sketched the outline of the 
gardens in the overall design but no funds were 
provided for plantings other than a hedge wall 
essentially to break the wind sweeping down 
from the Limestone Plains. Funds were found for 
the recreational facilities such as tennis courts, a 
cricket pitch and bowling greens that were 
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developed with attendant structures in the 
gardens. 

So the plantings that gradually appeared in 
these spaces were the work of the Secretary of the 
Joint House Department, Robert Broinowski._ 
Over many years he appears to have taken the 
lead in establishing and managing the gardens, 
largely as funds became available or as he 
managed to tap donors on the shoulder. The 
donors ranged from major state rose societies 
(NSW) and commercial growers (Hazelwood 
Nurseries of Sydney), to company donors (Dairy 
Farmers and the NRMA), to Members of 
Parliament and their families, and to other private 
benefactors such as the Macarthur family. 

The records of what species were planted and 
what was removed or replanted are very sketchy. 
There is a record of some of the donor names of 
the Members of Parliament and how much they 
paid for each rose. And there existed until 
recently some signage, thought to be from this 
period, of the names of species and cultivars. 


THE AUSTRALIAN HERITAGE COMMISSION 
ENTRY FOR THE OPH GARDENS NOTES: 


‘Many of the existing rose specimens such as 
‘Mission Bells’, Eiffel Tower’, ‘Queen Elizabeth’, 
‘Alexander’, ‘Mr Lincoln’, and Alister Clark roses 
including ‘Black Boy’ and ‘Lorraine Lee’, although 
available as cultivars, are regarded as fine aged 
specimens. The ‘Peace’ rose plants (also known as 
‘Madame Meilland’) growing on their own 
rootstock are regarded as uncommon. Other roses 
of importance are the one hundred ‘Etoile de 
Hollande’ donated by the Macarthur-Onslow 
family, and the ‘Daily Mail’ roses donated by 
Dame Mary Hughes.’ 
Some of these roses are now considered rare 
or not commercially available. So there is a 
significance in the plantings themselves that 
should have weighed heavily in _ their 


management and conservation. 
There is no doubt that some species did not 
thrive as the gardens were located in overly lush 


surrounds of lawn - until recently water was not 
an issue. Over-watering must have led to death 
and disease of many of the roses. And from time 
to time national governments and others would 
donate a rose or other plant, either for 
commemorative purposes or for promotion of a 
new variety, to the Parliament or the Nation and 
a location for it would be dutifully found around 
the provisional Parliament House. This was 


‘occurring up until the mid-1990s. 


The roses in the gardens were much used not 
only for visual amenity, but for the main offices. 
Those of the Prime Minister, President of the 


- Senate and Clerk of the House always had 


magnificent fresh roses. Very large cut glass vases 
were used for bunches of roses in the fairly 
frequent major events held in the Parliam- 
entary Dining Rooms. So in essence it was 
quite a productive cutting garden for perhaps 
50 years. This explains why such fulsome 
varieties as ‘Mr Lincoln’ seemed to be there in 
large number. 

Essentially then the cultural significance of 
these gardens was a slowly accreted significance, 
not some grand plan. The history of the garden 
was really how it evolved. The ‘history’ of the 
garden was in fact the rather mixed additions to 
the gardens and the bedding arrangements of Mr 
Broinowski. And of his successors. 

Were some of the roses diseased as the NCA 
gave as a prime reason for their removal? Well, 
probably ‘yes’. But so are most or many of the 
roses in Canberra, although most managers of 
rose gardens live with those problems. 

Should the various structures that had 
accumulated in the gardens have been retained - 
such as squash courts and overflow offices for 
Parliamentarians? Probably ‘no’ because there 
was literally no use for these any more that could 
be justified. Putting back the cricket pitch and 
the tennis courts is going to require major 
promotion to get them used as they were certainly 
not much used over the last 20 years, but it is 
possible. 


Rose garden in the City of 
Morwell Victoria. 


BUTTHE GARDENS: WHAT ISTHE CONCERN? 


Why could not a ‘low key’ approach have been 
used? Remove diseased plants (although there did 
not appear to be a serious problem to our 
members, some with a long interest in roses) and 
maintain the rest. Care for the plantings better so 
that the roses thrived if they were ‘in trouble’, 
although again that certainly did not appear to be 
the case. Some of these roses, the old ones, had 
been donated we imagine ‘in perpetuity and there 
seemed something vaguely unethical about 
pulling them out and asking others to donate 
(although this time for only ten years). 
Conservation should be about protecting and 
respecting historic fabrics, including plantings, 
wherever that is possible. Up the road in the New 
Parliament House is a copy of the Magna Carta 
which has a number of spelling mistakes and in 
some cases the writing is illegible, but no one 
suggests, nor do we, that it should be replaced by a 
neat bit of typesetting. It is the fabric that is 
important. In May last year the NCA said: 
‘Over the next 18 months the National Capital 
Authority is working on a major reconstruction 
project to restore the gardens to their former design.’ 
Press Release NCA, 8/05/03. 


The point is did they really need to do so and in 
any case ‘to whose design’? Neat orderly designs 
‘imagined’ by the NCA and their advisers were 
not the historic fabric that is being lost. 

Caring for our cultural heritage, indeed not 
letting it run down in the first place, should be a 
serious objective of public authorities. Keeping 
what can be kept, not using rather spurious 
justifications to relocate and replant in some 
instances species and cultivars that were never 
there, seems to be turning on those who 
generously donated their time and money in the 
past. 

In this regard it is quite telling that Jeremy 
Lasek of the National Capital Authority, writing 
in the journal Landscape Australia said: 

“ ..after the opening of the ‘new’ Parliament House 
in 1988, the OPH Gardens suffered a period of 
comparative neglect. Perceived as no longer having a 
specific purpose, for more than a decade the Gardens 
were largely forgotten’. 2 

This is a rather sad admission from the 
Management Authority, even if not strictly 
correct, as the OPH Gsrdens continued to be used 
for weddings, parties and events up until relatively 
recently. 

Protecting culturally significant gardens and 
landscapes is difficult. Perhaps even more difficult 
than maintaining built structures. The fragility of 
plants and the fact that many species have a short 
life, together with the difficulty of reinserting 
species into a mature garden canopy, combine to 


make the choices hard. But in this case most of 
these issues were not the problem. 

One of Australia’s leading conservation 
architects, Clive Lucas, once said to the author that 
the problem with conserving cultural sites is that 
they ‘melt away with the best intentions’. It seems 
to the ACT, Riverina and Monaro Branch of the 
AGHS that this is what is happening at Old 
Parliament House. 


WE LOST THIS ONE BUT WE, AND ALL OTHER 
BRANCHES, SHOULD BE EVER VIGILANT AND 
CLEAR ABOUT WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO 
PROTECT. 


%, 
“se 


Trained in plant sciences and management with 
post-graduate qualifications in conservation, Max 
Bourke was Founding Director of the Australian 
Heritage Commission, an author of the Burra 
Charter (original edition), Chairman of Australia 
ICOMOS and International Vice-Chairman of 
ICOMOS. He was also Manager of Old 
Parliament House. Recently he was Chairman of 
the ACT, Riverina and Monaro Branch of AGHS 
and he remains a member of the National 
Management Committee and of the Editorial 
Advisory Panel for Australian Garden History. 


1 Bourke, M (1983) ‘How will my garden grow? A 
philosophy for the restoration of historic gardens’, 
International Journal of Garden History, 3(1) 49-54. 

2 Lasek, J (2003) ‘Reconstruction of the Old 
Parliament House Gardens: The Grand Plan’, 
Landscape Australia, 3: 46-49. 
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GOING INTO A GARDENER S LABYRINTH 


ATTENDING THE OPENING OF A GARDENER’S LABYRINTH EXHIBITION WAS BOTH AN ENTERTAINING 


AND SURREAL EXPERIENCE. 


ne minute I was standing admiring Tessa 

Traeger’s portrait of Andrew Lawson and 
the next minute here he was, his modest and 
charming self, right beside me. Turn around and 
I see the tall, aristocratic Angelika Cawdor of the 
castle standing next to her picture, rather aloof, 
just the way Tessa captured her and then the 
extremely grand Marchioness of Salisbury 
appears from behind a pillar. Plantswoman Carol 
Klein, grabbing a quick lunch, seems to jump out 
at you from the walls in a jolly rush, exclaiming 
she has to get the lunchtime train from Waterloo 
or she’ll never get home to Devon and back to 
leave for America the next day. Other people of 
the portraits were a pleasure to meet ... David 
Austin ... I had to shake his hand, if only to tell 
Elaine Rushbrooke of The Scented Rose garden 
in Tasmania that I had done so. Roy Lancaster 
and John Brookes were as enthusiastic as ever; 
David Wheeler, of Hortus, had driven from Wales 
- he said luckily, you couldn’t pick from the 
photograph that it was one of the windiest days 
of the year in his garden! 

Other funny moments: the National Portrait 
Gallery turned ona delightful lunch for the sitters 
but barred media and other visitors from 
enjoying the food and drink. After serious 


muttering, the ban was quickly rescinded! And in 
the speeches, it was revealed that Christopher 
Lloyd, ever the rebel, broke the guidelines set out 
for Tessa by the NPG. No sitter was to smile! Yet 
Christopher and Fergus Garrett, his head 
gardener, are grinning away like a pair of naughty 
schoolboys. 

I revisited the exhibition twice and debated 
endlessly how to get the book home, given its 
weight and thinking that I wouldn't see it here. 
In the end, I paid Hatchards bookshop £8 
pounds for postage. For me, it’s a fabulous record 
of figures of influence in British gardening and a 
memento ofa special occasion. Every day I turn 
a page to another marvellous garden portrait and 
description. 


" 


Christine Read is a freelance journalist specialising 
in writing of gardens, gardeners, and garden history. 


Howard Tanner reviews A Gardener's Labyrinth 
on page 20° 
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BY JULIET RAMSAY 


AS A LANDSCAPE DESIGNER GLEN WILSON HAS A BROAD 
RANGE OF WORKS TO HIS CREDIT SPANNING CLOSE TO 50 
YEARS DEDICATED TO LANDSCAPE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND TEACHING—FROM HIS PERIOD OF STUDY WITH EDNA 
WALLING, TO: PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPING, TEACHING 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE,AND NOW TO HIS LIFE IN SEMI- 
RETIREMENT. 


wo dominant themes of Glen’s landscape 
design work during the last two decades 
have been his focus on using Australian native 
plants in design and his considerable advocacy 
and implementation of water conservation in 
landscaping through above ground drainage 
and water detention. Glen produced seminal 
publications on both topics — Landscaping with 
Australian Plants in 1975 and Amenity Planning 
in Arid Zones in1980. It is the later theme — that 
of water conservation and above ground 
drainage with its implementation in the 
landscaping of the redevelopment of Ainslie 
Village-that is the focus of this article. 
Designing gardens and landscaping works 
with above ground drainage and water 
detention is both a logical and environmentally 
sound solution. During 1978-79, Glen spent a 
sabbatical in Israel studying water conservation 
in landscaping, resulting in his publication on 
arid zone planting. Over many years, Glen has 
worked with his friend, the hydrologist Alan 
Bonham, to develop techniques of water 
harvesting and conservation to ensure a balance 
of water flow, reduced speed of water run-off 
and water detention. Diverting storm water 
run-off into large shallow depressions provides 
considerable water to support trees and garden 
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plants and is best practice landscaping in this 
drought-ridden continent. As well, the shallow 
ponds can create garden features. An 
opportunity to apply this concept came with 
the redevelopment of Ainslie Village in 
Canberra. 

Ainslie Village is located on the western 
slopes of Mount Ainslie, a major landmark of 
central Canberra. The hillside is natural grassy 
woodland landscape. During World War II, 
some timber-framed, asbestos-clad barracks 
were constructed at the site to house defence 
personnel. Later, in the post-war reconstruct- 
ion phase of Canberra, the former barracks 
were utilised and further developed to meet 
the housing shortage for the many labourers 
including migrants that came to Canberra for 
work. The last of the barracks buildings was 
constructed in 1947. 

As the demand for the barracks type of 
housing had fallen in 1976, Commonwealth 
Hostels Ltd (the organisation that managed 
Canberra’s hostels) handed the site over to the 
Department for the Capital Territory. The 
hostel buildings then went into a period of 
decline in maintenance and _ capital 
expenditure, with a very poor standard of 
accommodation that attracted the worst cases 
of the homeless. In 1980, Jobless Action 
negotiated an arrangement for a village with 
goals for cooperation of its residents and a 
community of mutual support. The Ainslie 
Village proposal was developed in 1980 with a 
Board of Management to provide low-cost 
accommodation, employment opportunities, 


and other assistance to persons unable to obtain 
suitable employment or in need of assistance. 

Over the ensuing years a Board of Directors 
became established with 12 resident directors and 
the village established itself as a successful self- 
managed community with workshops and a 
nursery. The redevelopment proposal was 
essentially to replace the existing dilapidated 
buildings with new buildings arranged in groups 
to provide a sense of community and identity as a 
village. Following a feasibility study with the 
participation of residents in 1986, redevelopment 
began with government grants in a staged process 
with an official launch for the refurbishment in 
1987, the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless. |The redevelopment involved 
replacing the early barracks structures with 
modern single-storey hostel __ buildings 
constructed in reverse brick veneer with internal 
brick walls and external cladding of timber and 
cement fibre sheeting. Landscaping was extensive 
throughout the complex. 

Glen Wilson through Strine Design comm- 
enced Stage One of the landscape design and 
continued the later stages in association with Bill 
Guy and Partners. Existing eucalypts in the 
landscape were retained and individual landscape 
areas associated with the clusters of buildings 
were created to give the building groups their 
own identity. Fruit trees and herb gardens were to 
be incorporated in the design and above all, roof 
water was to be dispersed on site. Glen, as 
designer, was also in charge of resident employees 
who formed the work team. The design 
therefore also needed to be one, which could be 
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Left: An illustrative plan of 
part of Ainslie Village 
showing the drainage 
system, compacted gravel 
paths, the open green 
areas of the swales and 
basins. The small rock 
clusters in the swales are 
the water energy 
dissipaters. 


Above: Photograph of 
Ainslie Village landscape 
Courtesy: Glen Wilson 


Photographs of Ainslie 
Village landscape 
Courtesy: Glen Wilson 


accomplished by resident labourers to achieve 
high quality work. Glen provided guidance, 
training and motivation for these resident 
workers, all of whom were unemployed and not 
used to steady, hard, daily work. Workers were 
instructed in rock laying and gravel paving and 
some later progressed to full time employment in 
the Village. 

Ainslie Village landscape has a network of 
basins and swales gently tiered down the hillside 
landscape to culminate in a small lake, named by 
residents, the ‘Villabong’. Large basalt boulders 
and informal flights of rock steps achieve the level 
changes to the steep slope. Water from the roof 
downpipes flows to the basins through pipes and 
cascades, to be discharged over a cluster of rocks 
that act as an energy dissipater, preventing water 
scour. Overflow from the basins collects and 
moves slowly through the gardens by means of 
grassed swales. At one stage in the development 
works, the design of one building was altered to 
an L-shape, which cut off the water flow and a 
box culvert needed to be constructed beneath the 
building. 

All landscaping works have been designed for 
practicality with slopes that can be mown and 
paths that can be easily negotiated by 
wheelchairs. The hostel buildings nestle into the 
landscape of curves and ripples. There are no 
sharp edges in the landscaping. Curved paths link 
the buildings and the. informal clusters of native 
and exotic planting along with the remnant 
eucalypts provide varied garden texture. Glen, a 
strident advocate for native plants, accepted, that 


in this case, the garden plantings need to be 
owned and nurtured to the individual taste of the 
village residents. 

The landscaping works accompanying the 
final stages of the Village building redevelopment 
were completed in 1995. Like all landscaping 
works, sound ongoing management that respects 
the original design is required to ensure 
continuity of its function and aesthetic. To ensure 
good management, a brief but comprehensive 
management manual was prepared by Glen. 
However Ainslie Village, like many well-designed 
and executed landscapes has not strictly followed 
the manual. The above-ground drainage remains 
a successful functioning feature but changes have 
happened that appear to be mostly the result of 
the appeal of native ducks. 

Although the arrival of native ducks was 
initially greeted with delight, they converted 
grassed slopes to mud slides and a costly duck 
proofing of the banks of the Villabong was 
considered. The ducks have also become pets of 
residents and the formerly gently sloped 
detention ponds have been modified to create 
duck ponds with central islands. 

Over the years the gravel paths have been 
replaced by pebble aggregate paving. Despite 
these changes having some impact on the 
aesthetic quality of the garden design, the 
landscaping is indeed pleasant. The curving 
paths, curving contours, informal plantings, some 
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large eucalypts and (dare I say it) the presence of 
native ducks all create an attractive environment 
that appears to provide a value to the lives of the 
residents. While some residents are not, or never 


have been involved in the landscape, others have ~ 


contributed to its management and indeed others 
have made sections of it their own. 

Although the changes to Ainslie Village 
landscaping are slight, the cumulative effect of 
frequent incremental changes deteriorating the 
design intent of the best expressions of late 20th 
century gardens in Australia is an issue that cannot 
be too strongly stressed. Although private gardens 
are importantly self-expressions of their owners, 
the design intent of public gardens is frequently 
not safeguarded. Gardeners and managers of 
public gardens and institution gardens are 
frequently not fully informed of the design in 
order to appreciate intermingled aesthetic 
qualities such a plant textures, colours, vistas, 
shapes, shadows, sounds and smells, as well as hard 
landscaping, spaces and practical functioning of 
the garden, particularly water drainage. Ideally, 
continuity of gardeners who know and love a 
garden is the best form of management but one 
that is being lost with the practice of tendering 
the maintenance and management of public 
gardens to the lowest bidder. 

Although large water detention basins are 
being used in suburban development, natural 
drainage throughout a suburban development 
does not often appear to be a planning practice in 
this dry continent. To be incorporated, natural 
drainage would need to be part of the early 
suburban layout planning. The hydrologist for 
the Ainslie Village project, Alan Bonham, in 
describing the natural drainage process, discusses 
how the philosophy of natural drainage 
crystallised in the USA in 1966.1! He noted that 
in some areas of the USA principles of natural 
drainage must be adopted in order to secure 
government funding for suburban development. 
Two recent suburban developments that cleverly 
utilise above ground drainage are described in 
Landscape Australia 3, 2003.2, On a smaller scale 
the water harvesting can be easily applied to most 
domestic gardens and through detention ponds 
provide gradual water infiltration into gardens. 

Glen Wilson worked with Judy van Gelderen 
(Strine Design) on other above ground drainage 
systems such as Culburra RetirementVillage, near 
Nowra, NSW, and Judy has continued above- 
ground drainage in her designs for the Sarah 
Claydon Retirement Village for IRT, Milton; 
Casuarina Hostel, Bega, and Eastcom City 
Landscape Design, Hangzhou, China. Whether it 
is collected rainwater or ground run-off, this 
water harvesting is an environmentally sound 
practice that can productively be incorporated 
into landscape design. 
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Below; Vida Lahey (1882- 
1968) The cretonne curtain 
1933 watercolour 49.8 x 40 
cm. Courtesy Queensland 
Art Gallery. 


Right: Mona Elliott (1873- 
1964) Calendulas c. 1939 
oil on canvas 37 x 46.7 cm. 
Courtesy Toowoomba 
Regional Art Gallery. 


BOUQUEIS for the 
GOVERNORS LADY part two 


GLENN COOKE CONTINUES HIS SURVEY OF THE PLACE OF FLOWERS IN THE CULTURE OF 
BRISBANE WITH A DETAILED STUDY OF THE STILL LIFE PAINTINGS OF THE 1930s 


here were, however, other flowers that were 

presented to the Vice Regal party - the still 
lives on the walls. These were the tribute of the 
year and not just the season. It is well known now 
that during the 1920s and 1930s still life became 
a significant theme in Australian art. This was 
confirmed in 1935 by Brisbane artist Caroline 
Barker who, recently returned from study in 
London, remarked of her paintings: “They are a 
distinct departure from the conventional idéa of 
still-life. Since my return from England there has 
been a strong revival of interest in still-life 
pictures, which is finding its echo in Brisbane. ! 
Still life studies became an important genre 
during the years of the Depression. If buyers 
parted with their money they preferred to 
acquire something bright and cheerful to counter 
the negativity of the social conditions and flower 
paintings filled that aim. 

At the 1934 annual exhibition of the 
Queensland Art Society still life paintings was 
noticed as a dominant genre. Forty still life 
paintings by twenty-one exhibitors were 
identified in the 145 works selected for display. A 
review headed ‘Still life vogue predominates- 
much pleasing work’ declared: 

The exhibition as a whole seems to indicate great 
strength in still life work... The walls are crowded 
with good examples of this type of work. Miss Vida 
Lahey, who excels again, impresses upon us her fine 
colour sense, and her freshness and boldness of 
design, especially in Peach blossoms, a watercolour 
which challenges the eye as well as charms it. Some 
of her other still life works do not attain 
the same happy freedom, although her 
study of Frangipani blossom is a fine 
example of her craftsmanship. 
One of the most notable advances, so 
far as the technique of painting is 
concerned, is to me noticed in the work of 
Miss Marion Jack, who has several really 
arresting and exciting still life studies on 
the walls. Her sureness of touch, original 
sense of colour values, and firm grasp of 
design help her to bring reality and charm 
into her pastels. The improvement of her 
work over the past two years is truly 
astonishing. There is nothing finer in the 
gallery than her treatment of The 
bronze vase and Dahlias. 

Mona Elliott’s flower studies are also valuable 

contributions to the gallery. Much more subdued in 


her colour treatment, but obviously very sincere in 

her work, she has provided several charmingly 

decorative pieces. 2 
Apart from the three singled out for comment the 
reviewer mentioned the work of Caroline 
Barker, Hilda Burston, William Bustard, Mrs J. A. 
Cameron, Enid Dickson, W. G. Grant, Enid Hall, 
Mrs R. McAllister, EF W. Potts, Frances Watson, 
Mrs R. White, Gladys I. Williamson and Linda 
Wohlsen. Other exhibitors such as Muriel Foote, 
M. Hodges, C. H. Lancaster, Lorna Roche and H. 
C. Simpson also produced still lives on this 
occasion. Although male painters such as W. G. 
Grant and F W. Potts produced a considerable 
quantity of flower pieces I am concentrating 
largely on the work of the women artists for 
whom, in most cases, it was a major area of 
expression. 

Some of the women who produced floral 
works with the Royal Queensland Art Society 
from the 1930s are: 

Caroline Barker (1927-78) (and many 

portraits) 

Josephine Barnard (1931-58) 

Hilda Burston (1931-58), 

Muriel Foote (1932-40) 

Mrs J.A. Cameron (1930-39) 

Dorothy Coleman ( 1937-48) 

Vera Cottew (1932-40) 

Enid Dickson (1926-35) (largely portraits) 

Mona Elliott (1930-48) 

Enid Hall (1934-46) 

Flora Hosking (1934-49) 

Marion Jack / Findlayson (1931-67) 

Vida Lahey (1902-60) (also landscapes) 

Vera Leichney (1941-51) 

Margaret McNeil (1937-70) 

Iris Pedler (1931-36) 

Lorna Roche (1932-34) 

Gertrude Sorsbie (1928-40) 

Miss A. H. Stagardt (1917-39) 
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Frances Watson (1920-41) 

Gladys I. Williamson (1929-39) 

Linda Wohlsen (1928-30) (also 

landscapes). 

We know something about the careers of 
Caroline Barker, Gwendolyn Grant and 
Vida Lahey but how little we know of these 
other painters. I have located some details 
on the work of Hilda Burston, Muriel 
Foote, Vera Cottew, Mona Elliott, Flora 
Hosking, Margaret McNeil and Gladys 
Williamson but the remainder are a mystery. 

In the period 1930-1940 there were 
over 250 flowers mentioned in the titles of 
the paintings. As well there were 35 works 
described as Bowl of flowers, Spring or Autumn 
flowers, Flower study, A mixed bowl or more 
adventurously as a Winter bouquet, Spring theme, 
September blooms, The flower circus and Flowers in 
shadow. Further, there were 27 still lives with titles 
such as The oriental vase, The green bowl, The old tea- 
caddy, The silver jug, The china bird and so on, which 
more than likely also included flowers. Vida 
Lahey’s The cretonne curtain which features a jug of 
painted daisies is offered as validation of this 
statement. 

Further there are titles which included only 
colours such as Orange and blue 1930 and Blue and 
gold 1940 which, as they were by EW. Potts and 
Mona Elliott respectively, were almost certainly 
flower paintings. Nor is this the end, the interior 
scenes during this time probably included a vase 
of flowers and there were works with such titles 
Doing the flowers, The flower shop as well as garden 
scenes Garden pattern, The convent garden and 
Chinaman’s garden. Also to be considered are 
paintings of vegetation such as The bamboo, 
Mistletoe, Tamborine berries, Loquats, Queensland 
nuts, Native berries and mangoes, Mandarins and 
Autumn colour. There were a few which were 
obviously not Queensland subjects such as 
Bluebells in Kew Gardens and Chestnuts in bloom but 
the great majority of these paintings 
incorporating flowers and foliage would have 
been inspired by the bounty of the home garden. 

It should be clear that there were hundreds of 
paintings featuring flowers produced in Brisbane 
during this decade but where are they now? You 
won't find then in public collections because the 
genre wasn’t seen as a ‘serious’ form of expression 
during this time. The Queensland Art Gallery is 
quite typical. Apart from the strong re- 
presentation of Vida Lahey, there are precisely 
four flower studies: a vase of daffodils by Vera 
Leichney, acquired in 1946; two still lives with 
tulips by Nina Stodart, given by her mother in 
1932; and a watercolour of roses by Roy 
Parkinson, presented by Miss Ethel Mills in 1991. 
The gallery’s collection does have a good group 


of works by artists from other states of an 
equivalent period but they scarcely see the light 
of day. 

The incidence of named flowers in the 
RQAS 1930-40 does reveal the fashions in 
flowers during this period. Only a few flowers 
appear more than five times during the decade 
and it is no surprise to discover that roses and 
jacarandas were as popular then as they are now 
(although jacarandas don’t really qualify in terms 
of this paper). The omissions are just as surprising 
- the most obvious are camellias, carnations, and 
iris. One point of interest is the incidence of 
orange-coloured flowers: calendulas, marigolds, 
nasturtiums, poppies, zinnias and perhaps cannas 
- surely an indication of the popularity of this 
colour during the Art Deco period and especially 
notable in the pottery of Clarice Cliff. 

As in the crafts, during the decade of the 
1930s, native flowers began to arrear in still lives, 
no doubt following the lead of Margaret Preston 
in Sydney,. In 1930 Caroline Barker exhibited 
Coral flowers and Wild flowers, the following year 
Mrs J.A. Cameron showed Red gum blossoms and 
followed by Francis Watson’s The coral tree 
followed in 1933. The succession continued - 
1934 H.C. Simpson Wattle, 1935 Muriel Foote 
Bottlebrush, 1936 Margaret McNeil a linocut 
entitled Banksia, 1938 Joan Risley Wheel of fire 
tree, 1939 Harold Parker Ranunculus and waratah 
and finally in 1940 Linda Wohlsen exhibited 
Bottle brushes 

And what about the flowers of the sub- 
tropical garden? Bougainvilleas, cannas, frangi- 
pannis and poinsettias seemed quite prevalent. I 
had always assumed that strelitzias were flowers of 
the 1950s being ideally suited to the sculptural 
gardens with brick, wrought iron and gravel then 
being designed until I discovered that in 1934 
Mrs J.A. Cameron exhibited a work so titled. In 
1936 Vida Lahey exhibited Lasiandras and fuchsias 
Caroline Barker Antignon and Mrs J.A. Cameron 
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Above: Interior of Caroline 
Barker's studio, George 
Street, Brisbane 1940s. 
Courtesy Queensland Art 
Gallery Library 


Left: Vida Lahey (1882-1968) 
Hibiscus, gerberas and 
russelia 1936 watercolour 61 
x 71.2 cm. Courtesy 
Queensland Art Gallery. 


Right: Vida Lahey (1882- 
1968) Crocus and 
sunflowers 1955 watercolour 
50.4 x 40.2 cm. Courtesy 
Queensland Art Gallery. 


Bauhinias.Vida Lahey’s 1938 Thunbergias was 
the only one in the period as was Joan Risley’s 
Solandra of 1940. Surely the sculptural golden 
bowls of the solandra are the sub-tropical 
equivalent of the magnolia. Then there are 
allamandas and ixoras, which apparently came 
into fashion much later, although Vida Lahey 
exhibited a painting entitled Allamandas at the 
Society of Artists Annual Exhibition in 
Sydney in 1933. 

Vida Lahey was the most successful 
painter of floral studies in the period under 
discussion and one of the keenest gardeners 
so it is no surprise she painted some of the 
more unusual subjects: Christmas bells, 
sparaxis, columbines, laburnum, nemophila, 
watsonias, water hyacinths, achimenes, tiger 
lilies etc. The titles of these still lives are to 
be found in the catalogue accompanying the 
publication of Songs of colour which was a 
extremely popular exhibition at the 
Queensland Art Gallery in 1989. 

It is difficult to find images of flower 
paintings (apart from Lahey that is) as most are 
in private collections but, as I lamented 
before, it is infinitely more difficult to find the 
photographs of the gardens that produced 
these flowers. Vida Lahey’s family homes in 
Canungra and at St Lucia are notable 
exceptions. (The house was moved down 
from Canungra to Sir Fred Schonell Drive, St 
Lucia in 1936 for Vida and her sister Gwen.) 
Her great friend the prominent sculptor 
Daphne Mayo remarked in 1969. 

This home, with its bright beds of flowers and 
close clipped lawns, with a background of huge 
trees in the gully behind and below the house, 
gave Vida the double happiness of growing the 
flowers and fruits for her still life studies 

before painting them. 3 

According to her niece Shirley Lahey, 
photographs of the garden in the 1970s looks 
much the same as when Vida first started it. 
Vida was also particularly attracted to the 


elegance of fuchsias and made a special effort to 
provide the species with a sheltered spot even 
though Brisbane’s climate is not particularly 
conducive to growing this shrub. 

Flower paintings were equally important in 
the production of Caroline Barker and although I 
have not been able to find many examples of her 
art, the accompanying photograph of her studio 
in George Street, probably taken in the 1940s, 
demonstrates just how important flowers were to 
her. It shows numerous vases of flowers and 
greenery and, at least, nine still lives on the walls. 
Caroline was a keen gardener as photographs 
taken of her house in Coorparoo in the 1970s 
indicate. According to her sister Agnes 
Richardson her particular favourites were 
hydrangeas and cosmos, for the lightness they 
gave to floral arrangements. 

I have demonstrated how closely the gardens 
of Brisbane’s women painters and craft-workers 
related to their art production and the major role 
that flowers played in the social settings of the 
time. Gardening is as popular a hobby as it has 
ever been but even though flowers may decorate 
the annual exhibitions of art societies and be 
presented at official openings they are now 
usually purchased from a florist. There is no 
longer such a direct connection between the 
flowers in a private garden and their expression as 
part of the social context of Brisbane’s visual arts 
as it was during the 1930s. 


+, 
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Glenn R. Cooke, Curator of Decorative Arts at the 
Queensland Art Gallery, is Chairman of the 
Queensland Branch of the Australian Garden 
History Society. 
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unpublished mss for The Society of Women 
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Competition 1969 p. 26. 
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WAITE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
PLAN OF ARBORETUM & EXPERIMENTAL FIELDS 


CLAREMONT 


deeb Dd 


Left: Plan of Waite 
Arboretum c. 1931 
Courtesy: J. Gardner 


Below: Lynette Wright, 
Technical Officer, with 
Dracaena draco, March 
1944 


THE WAITE ARBORETUM 
Sen FP! Gittine 


By JENNIFER GARDNER & DavID SYMON 


BEGINNINGS 


a fae Waite Arboretum originated from the gift of land and money 
to the University of Adelaide to establish an Agricultural 
Research Institute. One of the conditions was that approximately half 
of the area (27ha) was to be a public park. The University Council of 
the day decided on the planting of an Arboretum. Dr A.E.V. 
Richardson drew up a ground plan of circles and drives and the first 
plantings were made in 1928, which rapidly reached over 1000 trees 
by 1930. Initially three areas were envisaged — an area of native trees, 
an area of exotics, and a third area to be planted for aesthetic effect. 
The last objective, however, soon lapsed. 

The first groundsman was Mr Fred Couzens and he continued in 
that role for 38 years until his retirement in 1966. A series of Institute 
gardeners followed, but few concentrated on the Arboretum as 
Couzens had done. It would be fair to say that almost any tree that 
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David Symon, Curator (1956-1985), with Dracaena draco, 
November 1968 


Remnant Eucalyptus 
microcarpa thought to 
pre-date white settlement. 


could be obtained was planted, and that Mr 
Couzens was at the end of a hose, through most 
of the summer, watering the trees. 

Mr Couzens continued a programme of 
heavy staking and of trimming the trees up to 2m 
before allowing branching. This has since proven 
very deleterious with a number of trees now 
falling apart at the point of concentrated 
branching. However, it was Mr Couzens who 
initiated the Eucalyptus collection. 

At that time, and for many years to come, 
sheep grazed the Arboretum. This meant sub- 
division by fences throughout the area and wire 
guards on all trees to protect them. It was not 
until the sympathetic Directorship of Professor 
Harold Woolhouse that the sheep were removed 
in 1991, followed by guards and fences - an 
enormous aesthetic gain for the site. However, 
the need to mow the grass periodically has been a 
measurable cost. Until 2001, farm and garden 
staff was available for maintenance work such as 
mowing and tree removal. This has now ceased 
and all maintenance work has been ‘out-sourced’. 


ARBORETUM RECORDS 


From the beginning, an index card record of each 
tree planted was kept, recording details of tree 
number, date, origin, notes of interest, etc. As trees 
died, records were transferred to the ‘morgue’ file 
to remain an important record of Arboretum 
activity. Currently trees are recorded on an 
electronic database. 

From the outset, each tree has been labelled. 
The labels were initially of stamped aluminium 


strips riveted onto metal plates. More recently, 
labels have been engraved on anodised 
aluminium and are more attractive and less 
cumbersome, but a satisfactory way of 
permanently attaching the labels is yet to be 
found. Keeping labelling up to date and 
replacing lost and vandalised labels is quite a job. 
We are proud of our labelling, which is equal to 
any seen here or overseas. 

Periodically the photographic unit produced 
sets of photographs of many of the trees, notably 
in about 1935-6, 1943, 1944 and 1945. This was 
repeated in 1974 and 1979. There has been an 
on-going building of the photographic record 
and images are now being stored digitally with a 
view to incorporating them in an inter-net 
accessible database. Likewise, growth and 
development measurements were taken at 
irregular times but have not been maintained 
regularly, except for new plantings over the last 
five years. 

A bird list was first developed by R. Parrott, 
and I. Falconer in 1963, and by J. Saunders in 
1983. This was consolidated by R.D. Pearce from 
1978 to 1985, and more recently by Jennifer 
Gardner in 1986 and Max Possingham in 2003. 


MEMORIAL TREES 


The Arboretum contains a number of memorial 
trees planted by Dr.J. Melville, K. Pike, Professor 
J. A. Prescott, E. L. Robertson, Dr D. E. Symon 
and Professor Harold Woolhouse. There is also a 
plaque in memory of Mr E,J. Leaney, probably 
the only person to work for the University of 
Adelaide for 50 years. 

In the past Arboretum land had been 
alienated for building - firstly by the military 
(early 1940s — 1945) and subsequently by the 
Netherby Kindergarten (1946 — 1999). In 2000, 
after long and strenuous efforts by the Friends of 
the Waite Arboretum and other community 
groups, and supported by the local member of 
Parliament, the land was returned to the 
Arboretum and the building demolished. To 
celebrate, trees were planted by The Hon. Martin 
Hamilton-Smith (Member for Waite), The Hon. 
Dr Sam Jacobs, AO, QC, Mr Roger Bungey 
(Patron and President of the Friends of the Waite 
Arboretum respectively), Professor Mary 
O’Kane (Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Adelaide), Professor J. Malcolm Oades (Director 
of the Waite Institute), Ms Diana Mayfield 
(Netherby Heritage Group) and Ms Carlsa 
Carter (National Trust of SA). 

A tree planting conference held in 1959 in 
conjunction with Adult Education resulted in 
the formation of the Coolabah Club, a country- 
based group of tree planters active until 2001. 
The International Dendrological Society 
awarded its bronze plaque to the Arboretum in 
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October 1986 in recognition of the outstanding 
collection. The Arboretum is listed on the 
National Estate and State Heritage Register, 
while The National Trust Register of Significant 
Trees lists our collections of Eucalyptus, 
Allocasuarina/ Casuarina, Pinus, Pyrus and Quercus 
as well as a considerable number of individual 
trees of special interest. 


CURATORSHIP 


There is little sign that the early botanists C.M. 
Eardley (1943-1947), E.L. Robertson (1947- 
1953), and EM. Hilton (1953-1955) influenced 
the policy of the Arboretum to any extent. It 
would seem that Professor J. Prescott continued 
to oversee the Arboretum during this period. He 
was personally interested in the Arboretum and it 
was he and Professor L. Pryor of Canberra who 
introduced a number of Californian oaks to the 
collection. 

David E. Symon was appointed Systematic 
Botanist in 1956 and paid considerably more 
attention to the Arboretum. He was influenced 
by the work of Professor J.A. Prescott on 
homoclimes, that is, the matching of climates 
round the world. This interest directly influenced 
his policy of plant introduction with more plants 
selectively chosen from the Mediterranean, 
California, Chile and South Africa. He reduced 
the heavy staking and tree training but the tree 
guards had to remain. A major change occurred 
in 1961 when it was decided that watering would 
cease after a tree was established. This change 
resulted in the death of some trees and the slow 
decline of others, e.g. Toona ciliata and English 
elms. 

However, it established the Arboretum as a 
significant rain-fed collection in the Adelaide 
region. The continuation of the no-water policy 


is likely to be assured. The work of Dr Symon’s 
technical assistant, Mr Roy Pearce, should be 
acknowledged. He kept flowering records, and 
for a long period he prepared herbarium 
specimens which are now in the State Herbarium 
(this has not been continued except for Pyrus). 
David Symon was followed by Jennifer Gardner. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Arboretum curators have not been a rich 
source of publications. Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute issued reports (later Biennial 
Reports) from 1925 to 1989. The first of these 
reports, 1925 — 1932, provides a list of trees 
planted and the ground plan for the Arboretum. 
The second report, 1933 — 1936, provides photos 
of several trees that had grown well, as well as 
growth measurements for 20 trees. Thereafter, 
reports on the Arboretum dwindled to brief 
paragraphs between 1937 and 1940, with no 
mention between 1945 and 1955. From 1964 to 
1981, brief paragraphs appear giving snippets of 
information. The report for 1982 — 1983 
provides a summary of taxonomic botany at the 
Waite Institute, with a bibliography of 
publications attributed to the various botanists, as 
well as a list of trees in the Arboretum. This was, 
in effect, the D. E. Symon swan song, as he retired 
in 1985. The first J. Gardner report in 1988 — 
1989 carries the pregnant suggestion of more 
experimental work, a survey of the collection, 
and the establishment of an electronic database. 
Since 1999, there have been brief reports on the 
Waite Arboretum in The University of Adelaide’s 
Annual Reports. 

Roneoed tree lists were once available and 
were followed by the published Catalogue and 
Guide by J. Gardner (1990), which is now out of 
print. What might be called scientific papers from 
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Left: Queensland lacebark 
(Brachychiton discolor) 
Photo: J. Gardner 


Right: Flindersia australis 
Photo: J. Gardner 


Daniel Carrocci, Research 
Assistant, measuring height 
of Dracaena draco, 
November 2002 

Photo: J. Gardner 


the Arboretum have been limited, and most have 
been based on the Pyrus collection. Currently the 
Friends of the Arboretum quarterly Newsletter 
contains accounts of individual specimens. 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 


One can now look back and perhaps see three 
phases in the development of the Arboretum. 
The first phase (1928 — 1955) was as a relatively 
undirected park collection. The second phase, 
under David Symon (1956 — 1985), showed a 
greater interest in developing a directed botanical 
collection influenced by the concept of 
homoclimes. The important decision to cease 
watering was made and the Pyrus collection 
started. A weakness might have been the inability 
to get new or interesting trees into the nursery 
trade or council gardens. 

Under Jennifer Gardner (1986 - ) a third 
phase has begun. The collection can be looked 
upon more as working collection of trees. With 
the development of a self-guided walk and trail 
guide, more interpretive signs, the establishment 
of the Friends of the Waite Arboretum 
whorecruit and train a dedicated band of 
volunteers, the Arboretum has strongly promoted 
its educational role and community outreach 
program. Each year presentations are given to 
symposia and to a number of community groups 
and there are free conducted tours each month, as 
well as tours booked by U3A groups and other 
interested parties. 

The Arboretum has been more actively 
promoted as a resource for teaching in secondary 
and tertiary institutions, in fields such as 
horticulture, landscape architecture, arboriculture 
and taxonomic botany. It has also been used as a 
source of experimental material for research in 
plant physiology, phytochemistry, chemo- 
taxonomy, and the reproductive biology of 
eucalypts and banksias. Unique eucalypt and 
banksia hybrids, developed in research programs 


at the Waite 
Horticulture, 
Arboretum. 

In 1993 and 1994, at the Curator’s request, a 
further 3ha were added to the Arboretum 
increasing the area to 30ha. This enabled the 
eucalypt collection to be significantly expanded 
with wild collected material. 

Landscaping of the open channel carrying 
water from the bore on site to the dam and 
planting with native aquatic vegetation has made 
it more resemble a natural watercourse. The 
involvement of community groups is 
encouraged, and the Palm and Cycad Society of 
South Australia has donated and planted many 
specimens along the watercourse, to expand our 
palm and cycad collection. 

Another development in the last five years has 
been a plan to reinstate some of the original Black 
Forest understorey in the North-West section of 
the Arboretum. Since the sheep were removed in 
1991, many native grasses such as wallaby, spear 
and windmill grasses have regenerated as has 
climbing and ruby saltbushes and bluebush. 
Native lilac, acacias and native lilies, all raised from 
seed collected locally on the Waite Conservation 
Reserve, have supplemented these. Three 
magnificent grey box (Eucalyptus  microcarpa) 
thought to predate white settlement remain and 
are allowed to seed freely. Hybrid and non- 
indigenous seedlings are removed, and as the 
planted exotic eucalypts (many nearly 50 years 
old) die or go into decline, they are not replaced. 

Grants from the Friends of the Waite 
Arboretum have enabled, for the first time, a 
substantial amount of arboricultural work to be 
performed by qualified arborists. Other projects 
supported by the Friends include construction of 
pathways, installation of interpretive and 
perimeter signs, production of a brochure, and 
installation of seats. To enrich visitor experience 
sculpture has been added to the Arboretum, 
funded by competitive grants, private donors or 
on loan from the artist. 

A significant development has been the 
establishment of TREENET by David Lawry 
and Jennifer Gardner. This not-for-profit 
collaborative, based at the Waite Arboretum, 
brings together arborists, engineers, landscape 
architects, councils, nurseries, economists, State 
and Local Governments and educators - indeed 
anyone with an interest in the selection, 
production, establishment and care of street trees. 
TREENET is developing inter-net based 
databases and provides a forum for the free 
exchange of information. More organised testing 
of trees is now under way by Local Governments 
and State Transport Authorities in collaboration 
with TREENET . 


Institute’s Department of 
have been planted in the 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The institutional and professional continuity is of utmost 
importance for the Arboretum, as trees take decades to 
mature and demonstrate their performance. This continuity 
is a responsibility of the University of Adelaide. When Peter 
Waite endowed the Institute, his intentions were to foster 
research in the fields of agriculture, forestry, botany and 
horticulture. We feel sure that he would want that research 
extended to the Arboretum. 

The limitations of space and labour prevent the 
enlargement of the collection to any great extent. Gradually 
trees whose performance is well known e.g. Norfolk Island 
hibiscus, ash, candle pine are being removed to make space 
for untried species and new cultivars. 

Replicated trials ‘in the street’ take place through 
TREENET, an excellent development since there is 
insufficient space in the Arboretum. However, single 
specimens of new South Australian TREENET trials are 
planted in the Arboretum as reference specimens, if the 
species is not already represented in the collection. 

Collaboration with several tree growers has provided us 
with current commercial trees, particularly new cultivars, 
but not those that a botanist may seek out. This collaboration 
has resulted in some more adventurous nurseries 
propagating uncommon species for street planting based on 
Arboretum specimens, e.g. wilga (Geijera parviflora). The 
searching-out of new material is continuing, and the 
Arboretum will play an increasing role in the introduction 
of new and untried species. 

In the next year a very ambitious 25-year trial will 
commence in the Arboretum, under the aegis of 
TREENET. The trial will investigate the effects on tree 
quality of different propagation and production styles, and 
will enhance our knowledge of tree root growth and 
architecture. The Waite Arboretum offers a unique 
opportunity to establish experimental work that will last 
beyond the professional lifetime of any one researcher. A 
25+ year time frame will allow future researchers to gather 
and interpret data that is meaningful in a time scale 
appropriate to trees. The legacy to the Arboretum of this 
trial will be an impressive avenue of spotted gums and a 
valuable resource for on-going research. 

Changes under Dr Gardner have significantly increased 
public and professional awareness of the Arboretum. The 
concept of ‘a working collection of trees’ emphasises its 
research and educational role. In addition, the Arboretum 
will continue to be a very special, tranquil green space, held 
upon trust and in perpetuity, ‘for the enjoyment of the 
public’ as specified in Peter Waite’s generous and far-sighted 
gift to the University of Adelaide. 


Jennifer Gardner is Curator of the Waite Arboretum, 
University of Adelaide. She was a contributor to the ‘Oxford 
Companion to Australian Gardens’. She has provided a 
comprehensive bibliography on the Waite Arboretum that 
can be obtained from AGHS, or from The Curator, 
Waite Arboretum, The University of Adelaide — Waite 
Institute, PMB 1, Glen Osmond, SA 5064 or by Email: 
jennifer.gardner@adelaide.edu.au 


David Symon is Honorary. Research Associate at the Plant 
Biodiversity Research Centre, Botanic Hackney Road, 
Hackney SA 5069. He was a previous Curator of the Waite 
Aboretum. Email: symon.david@saugov.sa.gov.au 


WANTED ~ VOLUNTEERS FOR THE ROYAL 
BOTANIC GARDENS MELBOURNE 


The RBG Melbourne are on the hunt for new volunteers 
to take the regular guided walks around the Gardens as 
well as people to help out in The Ian Potter Children’s 
Garden, which opens in October 2004. 


Steve Clancy, Manager of Visitor Services, says “The 
opening of The Ian Potter Foundation Children’s Garden 
is an exciting time for the RBG. We want to hear from 
people who have had experience working with children 
to play a major role in facilitating child-centred discovery 
learning in the garden’ 


All new volunteers will have to attend training sessions 
between May and September and will also be required to 
agree to a criminal record check. Volunteers have to be 
available for one shift, about four hours, on a weekly or 
fortnightly basis. 


Information sessions will take place on: 
Wednesday 31 March at 5.30 pm 


Thursday 1 April at 11am 
Friday 2 April at 2pm 


TO BOOK A PLACE ON ONE OF THE INFORMATION 
SESSIONS CALL THE RBG ON 9818 6339. 


APPRECIATION 


The packing team for the last journal and its inserted 
material was Jane Bunney, Di Ellerton, Jane Johnson, Ron 
Jones, Bronwen Merrett, Helen Page, Sandi Pullman, Ann 
Rayment, Sandra Torpey and Georgina Whitehead. 
Thanks to all for a job well done. 
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A GARDENER’S LABYRINTH: PORTRAITS 


OF PEOPLE, PLANTS & PLACES 
Tessa Tiaeger and Patrick Kinmonth 
Booth-Clibborn Editions, London, 2003. 
ISBN 
RRP .$175.00 


REVIEWED BY HOWARD TANNER 


hose fortunate enough to be in London 

during the past summer could savour a 
triumphal account of contemporary British 
gardening at the National Portrait Gallery. The 
rest of us can enjoy this undertaking through the 
pages of a finely crafted new book: A Gardener’s 
Labyrinth: Portraits of People, Plants & Places. The 
exquisite portraits are by Tessa Traeger, well- 
known to readers of British Vogue for her still-life 
photography, with the text written by the 
exhibition’s curator, Patrick Kinmonth. 

In creating the book and its ‘word portraits’ 
Kinmonth has elaborated on the exhibition’s five 
themes and reflected on each individual's place in 
modern garden history. “The Garden Proposed’ 
examines the environmental creations of Andy 


Goldsworthy, the messages of Ian Hamilton 
Finlay of Little Sparta, the visionary landscapes of 
Charles Jencks, and distinctive new gardens: 
sculptural by Kim Wilkie, or horticultural by Dan 
Pearson (who lectured in Melbourne in 2002). 
‘The Garden Described’ reviews the role of a 
number of historians, photographers and writers 
including Sir Roy Strong and Bob Flowerdew, a 
leading organic gardener. ‘The Garden Planted’ 
explores plantsmen and specialist growers such as 
David Austin and Miriam Rothschild. ‘The 
Garden Preserved’ records restorations and 
transformations at places as diverse as Stourhead, 
Hatfield, Waddesdon and Macbeth’s Cawdor 
Castle. ‘The Garden Explored’ includes Roy 
Lancaster, Ghillean Prance and Tim Smit (of the 
Eden Project in Cornwall) as plant-hunters, 
scholars and futurists. 

The pictures are very beautiful, at first broadly 
evocative of the English landscape, seen through 
wildflowers at the great chalk-cut Westbury horse 
or across herbaceous borders to a Devon church 
tower. There is Jencks’ Steadmanesque Through- 
the-Looking-Glass fantasy landscape, massive 
contour landforming at Heveningham Hall, the 
Stumpery at Highgrove, massed Iris sibirica at 
David Wheeler’s Bryan’s Ground, Maurice 
Woodfield’ s meticulous lupins and Medwyn 
Williams’ immaculate vegetables at the Royal 
Horticultural Show, Beth Chatto’s dry garden in 
Essex. 

From this rich experience I was left 
pondering the concept of a similar show of 
Australian ‘living treasures’ at our very own NPG 
in Canberra’s Old Parliament House. Undoubt- 
edly Dame Elisabeth Murdoch would be the 
matriach; we would recognise Richard Aitken 
and Catherin Bull for their contribution to our 
understanding of garden history, both old and 
new; acknowledge Peter Valder and David Jones 
for their plant researches and scholarship; Trevor 
Nottle for his stance on dry gardens; Bruce 
Mackenzie and Marion Blackwell as chief 
protagonists of bushland retention and 
regeneration; David Ruston and Walter Duncan 
for their advocacy of roses;Annie Wilkes and Paul 
Bangay for the revival of the formal garden; Leo 
Schofield and Marylyn Abbott as important 
garden owners, writers and enthusiasts; and Fiona 
Brockhoff and William Martin as creators of 
inspirational new gardens. 

It’s a topic well worthy of detailed analysis and 
an outcome — perhaps a thoughtful curator can 
take up the cause. 


Howard Tanner is a Sydney architect with a long- 
standing interest in garden history and landscape 
design. 
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THE BALANCED GARDEN 
Paul Bangay 
Penguin Viking, Melbourne, 2003 
ISBN 0 670 80203 3 
RRP $55 


REVIEWED BY TREVOR NOTTLE 


[ his third book, Paul Bangay follows the 
pattern he has established as his style through 
his practice and previous titles: The Boxed Garden 
and before that The Designed Garden. How then 
to attempt an assessment of this book against the 
framework of thought already set down? 

Asking around among landscape and garden 
design professionals to test the waters of reaction 
elicited a variety of responses ranging from the 
sniffy snort to a shrugged dismissal. Some even 
responded that they had never read any of Paul’s 
books and did not intend to break the habit for 
this one. That seemed a bit unfair. After all he has 
exerted an influence on garden design in 
Australia, especially in Melbourne and Victoria, 
and he cannot be dismissed as a complete 
lightweight. His books are, in themselves, a 
contribution to our gardening literature. But the 
reception of his ideas, as expressed by himself, is 
problematical in the reaction they get from many 
of his colleagues in the field of garden design. 

More than anything his third book clearly sets 
Paul Bangay down as a person who adheres to a 
highly structured and tightly controlled view of 
landscape and gardens. If gardens were seen as 
political statements Paul would be set firmly in 
the camp of The Establishment. ‘A place for 
everything and everything in its place’ might well 
be his credo: strength, purpose, control, structure, 
balance and symmetry are his bywords for design; 
the results are equilibrium and harmony. No 
foundations shaken, no disruptions to order. A 
point of view closely aligned with that developed 
by architects and designers in Renaissance Italy. 
It is scarcely surprising to discover in the text that 
the author is an enthusiast for Andrea Palladio, the 
16th century architect . 

There are however significant differences 
between Bangay and Palladio, his followers and 
garden design collaborators, or more precisely 
between the two designers and their clients. 
While the expression of power is foremost in the 
designs both men made, Bangay’s work for his 
clients is thus far unrelenting in its formalism, 
while Palladio and his clients were sufficiently 
confident of their power and control to allow 
themselves some moments of unguarded 
frivolity. Contained within their formal terraces, 
walls, walks, pools and fountains were light- 
hearted references and puns, such as the crayfish 
motif played out at Villa Lante, or the rule of 
Gothic chaos in the Sacro Bosco at Villa Orsini, 
Bomarzo. 


BALANCED 
GARDEN 


OWN, COUNTRY AND COURTYARD 


Renaissance gardens were rich in allusion and 
subtle reference, visual books capable of being 
‘read’ by those who visited them. Usually these 
hidden subtleties added rich veneers of meaning 
to the messages of power and control given out 
about owners and creators through the 
architecture, hydraulic technology and_ the 
gardens of their estates. What would a reading of 
Bangay’s designs produce? Apart from the brash 
power and raw control, what else do the gardens 
say about their owners? What subtleties, if any, 
does Bangay add to embed his clients in a kinder 
frame? Perhaps it is time for Bangay to follow the 
lead of the Renaissance designers. Having 
achieved control and imposed order slacking off a 
little may reveal other facets of Bangay’s creativity. 
He may surprise himself, his clients and his 
readers. 


+, 
+ a 


Trevor Nottle is manager of the TAFE School of 
Horticulture at Urrbrae in South Australia. He is 
the author of many books discussing roses, cottage 
gardens and his penchant for Mediterranean 
gardens. 


INTERWAR GARDENS 


A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY, CONSERVATION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF GARDENS 
OF 1915-1940 
Christa Ludlow (ed.) 
The National Trust of Australia (NSW) 
RRP $30 P&P $2.50 
Available from the National Trust (NSW) 
GPO Box 
Sydney 2001 
“www.nsw.nationaltrust.org.au. 


REVIEWED BY NINA CRONE 
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This elegant 33-page publication focuses on 
Australian gardens not often recognised as 
significant. Realising that the survival of such 
gardens depends on understanding their history 
and context, the authors provide an excellent 


her untimely death in 2001. Her contribution is 
an essay on town planning in the interwar period, 
but more importantly she was prime initiator of 


this well-presented and attractively illustrated 
booklet. 


springboard to an important period in Australian 
domestic horticultural history. 
Dr Helen Proudfoot sets the scene with her 
childhood recollections of a garden in 
Gunnedah. In the most substantial paper, Colleen [| 


Morris discusses the rise of gardening 
Sh ee Caden 


publications, the contribution of designers — 
Walling, Mellor, the Griffins, Shannon and Begg 
of gardens of 1915 - 1940 


—and the initiatives of seed and plant merchants 
like Brunnings and Yates. She cites examples of 
gardens characteristic of the period and also 
references recent research. Silas Clifford Smith 
summarises the plants popular as garden subjects, 
Stuart Read identifies the garden styles, Susie 
Hoppe looks at garden layout, Matthew Devine 
details built elements and Christa Ludlow 
highlights the importance of the backyard. For 
those wishing to pursue this important phase of 
Australia’s garden history, the Further Reading 
list will be invaluable: as will the useful, but 
somewhat indulgent, Time-line. 

The publication is dedicated to the memory 
of Barbara van den Broek who chaired the Parks 
and Gardens Conservation Committee of the 
National Trust in NSW from 1995 to 1998 before 


THe NATIONAL Trust or AusTRALIA (NSW) 
PARKS AND GARDENS CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


Dine Dyes 


MARCH | 


* 17 Wednesday * 28 Sunday 


12 Friday, 13 Saturday 

Victoria, Mornington Peninsula - Pocus 
on Plants, a series of lectures and 
garden visits organised by the 
Ornamental Plants Collections 
Association of Australia. Lectures by 
Jennie Churchill, Sarah Guest, 
Stephen Ryan and Leo Schofield. 
Garden visits to Southdown, 
Thurulgoona, Beleura and The Perfumed 
Garden. OPCAA Members $120, 
Non-Members $145. Bookings 
essential to Kathrin Woolf (03) 9650 
5639. 


oe Victoria, Melbourne - Working Bee — 


Bishopscourt. Contact: Helen Page 
(03) 9397 2260. 


20 & 21 Saturday & Sunday 
Victoria, Melbourne — Growing 
Friends Autumn Plant Sale, E 
Gate, Royal Botanic Gardens, South 
Yarra [Melway 2L C2] Saturday 
10am-4pm, Sunday 10am-3pm. 
Credit cards welcome. Enquiries (03) 
9818 6012. 
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ACT, Monaro, Riverina— Day Trip to 
Woomargama & Kimo. Departing 
Canberra at 7.30am. For more details 
contact Gabrielle Tryon on (02) 6286 
4585. 


APRIL 
1 Thursday 


ACT, Monaro, Riverina — Book 
Launch ‘Early Ainslie Gardens’ at 
1pm in Corroboree Park. 


CATCHING UP WITH OLD, SPECIAL 
FRIENDS. 


elen Page, chairperson of the 
Victorian Branch, recommends a 
definitive collection of much loved 
articles from the gardening pages of The 
Age. She writes: 
Between 1980 and 1995, Tommy 
Garnett, first as Gardening Editor for 
The Age, and then as a contributor 
when Anne Latreille took over as Editor, 
wrote over 600 articles. About 160 of 
these have already been republished in 
Stumbling on Melons (Lothian 
1984) and in From the Country 
(Bloomings Books 2001). Tommy’s wife, 
Penny, has now undertaken the task of 
republishing the remainder in a series of 
small books entitled Bits and Pieces, the 
title selected by Tommy who, inimitably, is 
doing most of the proofreading to ensure 
that the Latin names are correct. Volume 
1: Birds, Volume 2: Musings from St 
Erth, and Volume 3: People are now 
available, and over the next year or so 
Volumes 4 to 8 under the respective titles: 
Abroad and Afar, Plants, A Second 


4 Sunday 
Tasmania, Hobart - ‘The Life and 
Work of Ronald Campbell Gunn 
—an Early Plant Collector’. 11am 
at the Lady Jane Franklin Museum, 
Lenah Valley. Speakers: Dr Alex 
Buchanan, Lynn Blackwood (Gunn’s 
great grand-daughter) and Alan Gray. 
$15 includes tea & coffee. Contact: 
Deidre Pearson (03) 6225 3084. 


17 Saturday 
Victoria, Mt Macedon — Garden Visits 
“A Special Day at Mt Macedon 
for Members and Friends’. For 


OEEIMISS 
of INTEREST 


Musings, Around Australia and 
Garden Matters will become available. 
These articles have stood the test of time 
and continue to amuse, educate, provoke, 
stimulate and especially entertain us. I 
am sure many of you, like me, have 
yellowed scraps of newsprint of Tommy’s 
articles popped in books as keepsakes, too 
special to lose. How wonderful to be able 
now to have a complete set of these to dip 
in and out of at leisure. To me, reading so 
many of them is like catching up with old 
friends, and special ones at that. The 
books are available for $24 per 
volume including postage, from Mrs 
P Garnett, 7 McGrath Street, 
Castlemaine, Victoria 3450. 


DID YOU NOTE SOME CHANGES? 


This issue welcomes Colleen Morris as 
Chairperson of the National Manage- 
ment Committee and she raises some 
issues for the Society in her Guest 
Editorial. The thoughtful and ever 
vigilant Editorial Advisory Committee 
suggested some new ideas for the 
journal. From time to time articles will 


details see flyer or contact Lorri 
Lawrence (03) 5427 1328. Interstate 
visitors welcome. 


oe 21 Wednesday 
Victoria, Melbourne - Working Bee — 
Bishopscourt. Contact: Helen Page 
(03) 9397 2260. 


oe 27 ‘Tuesday 
ACT, Monaro, Riverina — Canberra— 
Talk “The Importance of 
Recherche Bay’ by 
Professor John Mulvaney. 6pm in 
Lounge of the Friends of the National 
Museum. 


expand entries in the Oxford 
Companion to Australian Gardens. 
Jennifer Gardner and David Symon offer 
the first of these in their account of the 
Waite Arboretum. It was also felt that 
more attention should be given to 
highlighting ‘threatened’ and ‘lost’ 
gardens and David Jones has provided an 
‘obituary’ for the Williamson garden. 
Finally there was a belief that the journal 
could list current research being 
undertaken in the field of Australian 
garden history. Advice of such work 
would be most welcome and should be 
forwarded to Nina Crone, Editor 
Australian Garden History, PO Box 548, 
East Melbourne 8002. 


AUSTRALIA DAY HONOUR 


Congratulations to Max Bourke of the 
ACT, Monaro, Riverina Branch, who 
received an AM for service to heritage 
and arts organisations and to the 
development of government policy for 
the preservation of Australia’s historic 
and cultural environment. 


MAY 


* 19 Wednesday 
Victoria, Melbourne - Working Bee — 
Bishopscourt. Contact: Helen Page 
(03) 9397 2260. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 


* 15 — 17 October 2004 
Sydney — 25th Annual National 
Conference - Art Gallery of New 
South Wales. 


Ke activity organised by AGHS 
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Williamson garden, wisteria Wi Ren eastern 


arbour, 2002 : portico, 2003 
Courtesy: David Jones Courtesy: David Jones 


WILLIAMSON GARDEN (1930-2003) 


BY DaviD JONES 


IT IS WITH REGRET THAT I ADVISE THE DEMISE OF THE WILLIAMSON GARDEN IN NorTH ADELAIDE CONSTRUCTED 
AND PLANTED TO A DESIGN PREPARED BY EDNA WALLING. A LONG FORGOTTEN EARLY WALLING RESIDENTIAL 
GARDEN DESIGN, RE-DISCOVERED IN 2000 MUCH TO THE AMAZEMENT OF THE THEN OWNERS, THE SCAMMELLS. 


GAROEN DESIGN FOR Sas ESQ, NORTH ADELAIDE - 
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Top: Walling design for the Williamson garden 
atest La Trobe leleTsy MS 


Bottom: Detail of Walling’s design for the 
Williamson garden 
Courtesy: La Trobe Library, Melbourne 


THE TERRACE DESIGNED FOR FLOWERS. 


nce the origin of the garden design was 
known, Mrs Scammell set about acquiring 
publications on Walling to apprise herself of 
Walling’s philosophy and other designs. 
Unfortunately with the untimely passing of Mr 
Scammell, the overall property was out to auction 
in 2002, subsequently split, and the original 
garden effectively destroyed through extensive 
renovations to the house and garden. Ironically it 
was a garden profiled in ‘Limestone, Silver 
Birches, Pelargonium in the Dry State’ in the first 
issue of Studies in Australian Garden History. | 
The Williamsons, former Melbourne resid- 


“ents, clearly sought out Edna Walling to prepare a 


design on their new, stuccoed, two-storey 
Georgian residence. They appear to have 
diligently laid out most of the garden, paving, 


_ staircases, lower rose garden, pergola, crazy-paved 


front courtyard, and planted most of the trees, 
shrubs, and climbers in accordance with the plans 
dated 1930 as prepared by Walling. 

From 1930 until 1960 the Williamsons with 
their trusted gardener, Henry James Hunt, 
lovingly cared for the garden. Few changes 
occurred with the subsequent owners, the 


- Crawfords and the Scammells. Indeed both 


families did not know of the design authorship of 
the garden and both attest to undertaking few 
changes to the garden apart from the installation — 


_ of an irrigation system, a simplification of the 


front courtyards, and removal ofa mature golden : 


_ poplar and an almond tree. 


David Jones 


Dr David Tine is foundation Director of the 
Landscape Architecture Program at the University 
of Adelaide and a member of the Editorial 


_ Advisory Panel for ‘Australian Garden History’. 


1 David Jones,‘Limestone, Silver Birch, Pelargonium 


in the Dry State: Uncovering the designs of Edna 
Walling in South Australia’, Studies in Australian 
Garden History, Australian (Grab History Society, 
2003, pp. 71-89. 
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